THE DAYS OF THE LOCH NESS MONSTER
movements. Auden was a synthetic writer and perhaps never
wrote an original line: but modern literature was so extensive
that his communistic use of contemporary work was not at first
suspected. He wrote satirically of existing British society and
rather vaguely drew the moral that only the teachings of Marx
and Freud and Georg Groddeck could reform it; Spender wrote
poor-little-rich-boy poems, full of genuine pity for the exploited
poor, and for himself; and Day Lewis's sentiments were those of
a simple-minded Red. When they were beginning to attract
wider attention., a new periodical was founded. New Verse, which
at first published the work of all three. Mew Verse advanced no
political theory. Its policy was to publish poems that dealt with
observations of real objects. The observations were in general
listed impressionistically and tagged with the appropriate revo-
lutionary feelings excited in the poet by them. New Verse made
no theoretical claims for itself: it denounced the fancifulness of
the experimental poets of the Twenties, and at the same time
avoided aligning itself wholeheartedly with Communism, Sur-
realism, or any other contemporary doctrine. The work that
appeared in it, though designed to represent actuality, made no
evaluation of good and bad elements in actuality. The Thirties
were like that: at least in their unacademic part.
Another serious periodical was Scrutiny, which was founded by
a group of Cambridge dons in 1932. A manifesto in its first issue
complained that: 'the general dissolution of standards is a
commonplace. Many profess to believe (though fewer seem to
care) that the end of Western civilization is in sight. . . . Those
who are aware of the situation will be concerned to cultivate
awareness, and will be actively concerned for standards.'
Scrutiny proceeded to uphold and purify cultural standards by
publishing learned articles on educational and scholarly sub-
jects. It adopted a patronizing attitude to nearly all contem-
porary writers, and its circulation remained very small. The
'standards' of Scrutiny were critical in intention, but the moral
or philosophical base to which they referred was left vague, for
fear of conflict between the spirit of science and that of Chris-
tianity. The Thirties were like that, too: at least in their
academic part.
- Low-brow reading was now dominated by the detective novel.
A large number of writers made comfortable incomes from this
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